THE ELECTORS' MANDATE

of 1892 that the Opposition had put so many matters before the electors
that he would not regard a Liberal majority as giving a mandate for
Home Rule.1 Lord Harrington moved the rejection of the Home Rule
Bill in the following year on the ground that in a case so serious not
only the principle but the form of the measure should be before the
country before the election before a mandate could be said to have been
given.2 Other Unionists pointed out that if the electors of Ireland were
not counted, the Government had not a mandate at all. Similarly the
Unionists demanded that the Government receive a mandate for the
land taxes of 1909. When that had been given, they demanded that it
receive a mandate for the Parliament Bill; and, because, having asked
for a mandate for that purpose, the Liberals could not be said to have
obtained a mandate for Home Rule, they demanded another election in
1913.3 In short, the doctrine of the mandate is part of the political cant.
It is a stick used by the Opposition to beat the Government. It could
hardly be said in 1918 that Mr Lloyd George had a mandate for the
extension of the suffrage, especially to women. In 1921 he had no
mandate for the settlement of the Irish question which had dominated
politics from 1885 to 1914. Mr Baldwin in 1928 had no mandate for
giving women an equal franchise with men.

The doctrine is, however, of importance. Though it must necessarily
be vague and its operation a matter of dispute, it is recognised to exist.
Mr Joseph Chamberlain raised the tariff question in 1903 in order that
a mandate might be obtained at the next election.4 The official Liberal
policy in 1905 accepted Home Rule in principle but asserted that no
mandate for it was being sought and no measure for this purpose would
be proposed without a fresh reference to the electors.^ Mr Baldwin
dissolved Parliament in 1923 because he wanted a mandate for tariff
reform.6 He did not introduce a general tariff between 1924 and 1929
because, as he admitted, he had no mandate for it. The National
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